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ABSTRACT 

One of a series of performance-based teacher 
education learning packages focusing upon specific professional 



competencies 
employing 



of vocational teachers, this learning module deals 



with 

simulation techniques. It consists of an introduction and 
four learning experiences. Covered in the first learning experience 
are various types of singulation techniques, including the in-basket 
technique, gaming, and role playing. The second and third learning 
experiences involve using and criticizing the simulation techniques 
in simulated classroom situations. In order to complete the final 
learning^ experience, the students must employ simulation techniques 
in an "-actual teaching situation. Each learning experience contains an 
enabling objective, an overview, one or more learning activities, and 
a feedback 
assessment 



instrument (either 
form). (MN) 



a self-check or a teachet performance 
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FOREWORD 



This modul0 ts one of a senes of 1 27 performance-based teacher 
education (PBTE) learning packages focusing upon specific pro- 
fessiona] competenaes of vocatronaJ teachers. The competencies 
upon which these modules are based were Identified and verified 
through research as being important to successful vocational 
teaching at both the secondary and postsecondary levels of in- 
struction. The modules are suitable for the preparation of teachers 
and other occupational trainers in all occupational areas 

Each module provides learning expenences that integrate theory 
and application, each culminates with critenon-referenced as- 
sessment of the teacher's (instructor's, trainer's) performance of 
the specified Competency. The materials are designed for use by 
teachers-in-training working individually or in groups under the 
direction ar>d with the assistance of teacher educators or others 
acting as resource persons. Resource persons should be skilled in 
the teacher*tompetenaes being developed and should be thor- 
oughly onented to PBTE concepts and prdcedures before using 
these materials. 

The design of the matenals provides considerable flexibility^ for 
planning and conducting performance-based training programs 
for preservice and insenrtce teachers, as well as business-irxJus- 
try-labor trainers, to meet a wide variety of individual needs and 
interests. The materials are intended for use by universities and 
colleges, state departments of education, postsecondary institu- 
tions, local education agencies, *and others responsible for the 
professional development of vocational teachers and other occu- 
pational trainers. 

The PBTE cumculum packages in Categones A - J are products 
of a sustained research and devek)pment effort by the National 
Center's Program for Professional Development for Vocational 
Education Many individuals, tnstituttons, and agencies particjpat- 
ed with the National Center and have made contributions to the 
systematic development, testing, revision, and refifiement of these 
very significant training matenals. CaMn J Cotrell directed the 
vocational teacher competency research study upon which these 
modules are based and also directed the cumculum development 
efforffrom 1971 - 1972. Curtis R. Rnch provided leadership for 
the program from 1972 - 1974. Over 40 teacher edu6ators pro- 
vided input in development of initial versions of the modules; over 
2,000 teachers and 300 resource persons in 20 universities, col- 
leges, and postsecondary institutions used the materials and 
provided feedback to the National Center for revisions and 
refinement. 



Earty versions of the materials were developed by the National 
Center in cooperation with the vocational teacher education facul- 
ties at Oregon State University and at the University of Missoun - 
Columbia. Preliminary testing of the matenals was conducted at 
Oregon State University, Temple University, and the University of 
Missouri - Columbia. 

Following preliminary testing, major revision of alt matenals was 
perfomied by National Center staff, with the assistance of numer- 
ous consultants suid visiting scholars from throughout the couhtry 

Ad\^anced testing of the matenals was camed out with assistance 
of the vocational teacher educators and students of Central Wash- 
ington State College, Colorado State University, Ferns State Col- 
lege, Michigan, Ronda State University, Holland College, PEA., 
Canada, Oklahoma State University, Rutgers University, New Jer- 
sey, State University College at Buffalo, New York, Temple 
University, Pennsylvania, University of Arizona, University of 
Michigan-^Flinl, University of Minnesota-Twin Cities, University 
of Nebraska-Uncoln, University of Northern Colorado; Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, University of Tennessee, Uni- 
versity of Vemionl, and Utah State University 

The first published, edition of the modules found widespread use 
nationwide and m many other countnes of the wortd. User feed- 
back from such extensive use, as well as the passage of time, 
called for the updating of the content, resources, and illustrations 
of the original matenals. Furthemwrej three new categories (K-M) 
have been added to the senes, covering the areas of sen/ing 
students with special/exceptional needs, improving students' 
basic and personal skills, and implementing competency-based 
education. This addition required the articulation of content among 
the onginal modules and those of the new categones , 

Recognition is extended to the following individuals for their roles 
in the revision of the onginal matenals. Lois G. Hamngton, Cath- 
enne C. King-Fitch and Michael E. Wonacott, Program Associ- 
ates, for revision of content and resources, Cheryl M. Lxwry, 
Research Specialist, for illustration specifications, and Barbara 
Shea for art work Special recognition is extended to George W. 
Smith Jr. , Art Director at AAVIM, for supervision of the module 
production process 

Robert E. Taylor 

Executive Director 

The Nalk)nal Center for Research in 

Vocational Education ^ f 
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The National Center for Research in Vocational Ediication's me* 
sion IS to increase the ability of diverse ageripies, institutions, and 
organtzatk)ns to solve educational problems relating to individual 
career planning, preparation, and progression The National Center 
fulfills Its mission by: 

• Generating knowledge through research. 

• Devek>ping educational progranns and products. 

• Evaluating individual program needs and outcomes. 

• Providing mfonnation for natk)nal planning and policy 

• Installing educational programs and products. 

• Operating information systems and services. 

• Conducting leadership devetopment and training programs. 




AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR VOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

University of Georgia 

120 Dfiftmier Engineenn^ Center 

Athens, GA 30602 



^ The Amencan Association for Vocational Instructional Materials 
(AAVIM) ts a nonprofit national institute. , 

The institute ts a cooperative effort of universities, colleges and 
divisions of vocational and technical education in the United States 
and Canada to provide for excellence in instructlontl matenals. 

Direction is given ty a representative from each of the states, 
provinces and temtones. AAVIM also wortcs ctosefy with teacher 
organizations, government agencies and industry. 



INTRODUCTION 



Simulation techniques are betng used more and 
more often in classrooms as students and teachers 
.both become increasingly aware of the need for real- 
ism in education. Simulation has been defined in 
many different ways. In this module, simulation will 
be defined as the creation of a realistic environment, 
using lifelike problem-solving activities that are 
related to present or future real occupational experi- 
ences. Numerous types of simulation techniques 
such as the use of In-basket exercises, simulator 
equipment, case studies, games, and role-playing 
can be included under this definition. Since role- 
playing IS so frequently used in the classroom, it Is 
given special emphasis in this module. 

Not only are tfj^re many different types of simula- 
tion, but each ty^e may be used in a variety of ways 



in the vanous occupational specialties. Sirriciiation 
techniques can be used to involve students in the 
decision-making and problem-solving situations they 
are likely to encounter in the real world (e g., dealing 
with employer/employee relations). Students' ex- 
periences on the job can be decidedly easier if they 
, have had the opportunity, thfough simulation experi- 
ences, to test their skill first in a classroom or labora- 
tory setting where the consequences of failure are 
less threatening, » 

This module is designed to give you skill in using 
simulation techniques in teaching to help your stu- 
dents meet lesspn objectives and gain the compe- 
tencies .they need to prepare for the real world of 
work. 





ABOUT THIS MODULE 



Objectives 

TimtnilObftcthMtlnanac^teac^^ 
Ubon tichnlquts. Your performance %viU be assessed your 
resource pereoi% using the Teacher Performance Assessment 
Fdrm»pp« 59-60. (/Mrmr^Gg9ef/tnce% ^ 

Enabling Objecthfae: 

1. After completng the required reading, demonstrate knowledge 
' of the various types of simulation techniques and the charac- 
teristics of each {Learning Experience f) . 

2. For simulated classroom situations, use or critique the use of 
simulation techniques {Learning Experience II). 

3. For simulated classroom situations, use or critique/describe 
the use of role-playing techniques (Learning Experience II f). 

Prerequisites 

To complete this nfKxJule, you must ITave competency in develop- 
ing a lesson plan. If you do not already have this competency, meet 
with your resource person to deteonine what method you will use 
to gain this s*<iH. One option is to complete the information and 
practice activities in the following module: 
• Develop a Lesson Plan, Module B-4 

Resources 

A list of the outside resources that supplement those contained 
within the module follows. Check with your resource person (1 ) to 
determine.the availability and the locatkxi of these resources. (2) 
to k)cate additional references in your occupatkxial specialty, and 
(3) to get assistance in setting up activities with peers or observa- 
tk>ns of skilled teachers, If necessary. Your resource person may 
also be contacted if you have any difficulty with directions or in 
assessing your progress at any time. 

Learning Experience I 

optional 

Reference: Current Index to Journals in Education through 
which you can locate journal articles relating to simulation in 
^general and to its uses in your occupational specialty. 
Reference: Horn, Robert, and Cleaves, Anne. TTie Guide to 
SimulationS'-Gamesr for Education and Training. Fourth 
Edition. Beverly Hills, CA: Sage Publicatkwid, 1980. 
Reference.- Jones, Ken. Simulations: A Handbook for 
Teachers. New York, NY: Nichols Publishing Company, 
1980. 

pocaJty produced videotapes of teachers Usir>g simulatfon 
techniques that you can view for the purpose of critiquing 
the performance of ttiose teachers. 
Videotape equipment for viewing videotaped presenta- 
, tions involving the useof simutetk)n techniques. 

Learning Experience l1 

Required ' , . 

Simulation materialSr either commercially prepared or 
devetoped by you, to use in conducting a simulation expen- 
ence. 



7-5 peers to role-play students with whom you are con- 
ducting a simulation expenence, and to cntique your per- 
formance In conduct ng this activity. If peers are unavail- 
able, an alternate activity has been provided. 

Learning Experience III 

Required 

Hole-playing matenals, either commeraaJly prepared or 
developed by you, to use in conducting a rolet-playing ex- 
penence. 

2-5 peers to role-play students with whom you are con- 
ducting a role-playing experience, and to cntique your per- 
formance in cofKlucting this activity. If peers are unavail- 
able, an altemate activity has been provped. 
Optional ^ ' 

Reference. Clark, Leonard H., and Starr, Irving S. Second- 
ary School Teaching Methods. Third Edition. New York. 
NY: Macmillan Company, 1976. 
Reference: Maier, Norman R.F., Sdem, Allen R., and 
Maier, Ayesha A. The Role-Play Technique: A Handbook 
for Management and Leadership Practice. LaJdla, CA. 
University Associates, Inc. , 1 975. 

Learning Experience IV 

Required 

An actual teachmg situation in which you can employ simu- 
lation techniques. 

A resource person to assess your competency m emptoy- 
ing Simulation technk)ues. 

General Information 

For information about the general organizatkw of each perfor- 
mance-based teacher educatk)n (PBTE) module, general proce- 
dures for its use, and terminology that is common to all the mod- 
ules, see About Using the Nattonal Center's PBTE Modules on the 
inside bacl< cover. For more in-depth information on how to use the 
modules in teacher /trainer education programs, you may wish to 
refer to three related documents; 

The Student Guide to Using Performance-Based Teacher 
Education Materials is designed to help orient preservice and 
. inservice teachers and occupational trainers to PBTE in gen- 
eral and to the PBTE materials. 

*The Resource Person Guide to Using Perfonnahce' Based 
Teacher Education Materials can help prospective resource 
persons to guide and assist preservice and inservice teachers 
and occupational trainers in the development of professional 
teaching competencies through use of the PBTE modules. It 
also includes lists of all the module competencies, as well as 
a listing of the supplementary resources and the addresses 
where they can be obtained. 

The Guide to the Implementation of Perforniance-Based 
Teacher Education is designed to help those who will adminis- 
ter the PBTE program. It contains answers to implementation 
* questions, possible solutions to problems, and altemative 
courses of action. 



Learning Experience I 

IP 

OVERVIEW 



After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the 
various types of sinnulation techniques and the characteristics of each-. 



Activity 



You will be reading the information sheet, Employing Simulation Techniques, 
pp. 6-12. 



V 



Oiltional — 
Activity m 



You nnay wish to review the Current lr)dex to Journals m Educatior) in order to 
locate journal articles relating to simulation in general and to its usesJn your 
occupational specialty. You may also wish to obtain a subscription or other 
access to a journal keyetd to this topic. You may, in addition . wish to refer to one 
or both of the following supplennentary references: Honiand Cleaves. 77?© 
Guide to Simulations— Games for Education and Training; and/or Jones. 
Simulations: A Handbook for Teachers, 



■ Optional 
^ Activity 



You may wish to view locally produced videotapes of teachers using simula- 
tion techniques in the classroom or laboratory and to critic^ue the performarice 
of those teachers. 




You will be demonstrating knowledge of the types of simulation techniques ^ 
and the characteristics of each by completing the Self-Check, pp. 13-14. 




You will be evaluating your competency by comparing your completed 
Self-Check with the Model Answers, p. 15. 



Activity 



Some form of simulation can be used to Improve instruction In just aftout every 
occupational area— it's a matter of developing ideas and selecting the nght 
technique. To find out how the various kinds of simulations can be applied to 
yy(5ur instructional program and how to set them up, read the following informa- 
f tion sheet. 



EMPLOYING EMULATION TECHNIQUES 



' Simulation techniques are gaining increased pop- 
ularity in the classroom as a means of preparing 
students to function effectively in their chosen occu- 
pations. The advantages of simulation are many and 
the disadvantages few. Simulation is often more ef- 
fective than other methods of instruction in gaining 
the interest of students and in motivating them to 
become more Involved with learning activities. Simu- 
lation techniques can accomplish the following: 

• Provide a degree of realism and immediacy that 
is often lacking in the presentation or discussion 
of ideas 

• Allow students to experiment in a safe, sim- 
plified, and realistic environment with minimal 
fear of failure 

• Permit students to get feedback on their per- 
formance In a nonthreatening situation 

• Afford a realistic experience at a cost that is 
generally less than that involved in an actual 
experience 

• Offer short-term experiences and feedback in 
what are often long-term processes in the real 
world 

• Present a conflict situation that can involve the 
student more actively in the leaming process 
than can other instructional techniques such as 
the illustrated talk 

• Allow the student some control over events 'in 
the situation 

• Allow the students to assume and experience 
other roles 

• Control the situation and structure it so it may be 
handled 

• Emphasize team learning and student inter- 
action ' 

• Combine cognitive, affective, and psychomotor 
learning 

• Provide immediate feedback to students 

• Allow certain tasks to be taught ihat would not 
othenA/ise be possible in a school setting be- 
cause of their complexity or unusual resource 
demands 

In simulation experiences, theory and practice 
come together naturally. Instead of simply reading or 
hearing about the need to ^et priorities, business and 
office students can, in a simulated office situation. 




actually experience this need. Furthermore, they 
can practice responding to a variety of tasks as they 
would be expected to respond In the real work world. 
Decision making (such as that required in the setting 
of priorities) is encouraged through simulations, and 
decision making is atthecore of meaningful learning. 
Critical thinking habits, attitudes, and knowledge of 
facts may be developed through simulation. 

Because they are a step removed from reality, 
simulations are ideal for handling moral and ethical 
issues, human relations, and other sensitive areas. 
How better fo learn to handle yourself at a job In- 
terview than to practice these skills through a role- 
playing situation. 

Simulation experiences are particularly important^ 
in competency-based vocational programs. Many 
occupational competencies require that students 





tram and practice m a setting as close to ttie actual 
job Situation as possible. Simulations also provide 
one basis for evaluation of the student, with the stu- 
dent demonstrating proficiency. in the target compe- 
tency under the o*bservation of a resource person. 

Simulation* techniques are effective in so many 
teaching-learning situations that every vocational- 
technical instructor should be competent in using the 
techniques. The effective use of simulation tech- 
niques requires that (1) before a simulation tech- 
nique IS used, the performance objective(s) be made 
clear to the students, i e., they must know the pur- 
pose of the experience, (2) the students be oriented 
to the expenence, and (3) a follow-up discussion be 
held at the close of the simulation experience to 
reinforce key concepts and evaluate whether the 
objectives h ave been attained 

Commercially developed or teacher-made simula- 
tion materials can be very effective In addition, there, 
are advantages to having students formulate and 
develop their own simulations. Generally, the 
student-designed experiences will be geared auto- 
matically to the right level of difficulty If they aren't,, 
students can easily redesign them. 



Self-desighed simulations let students focus on 
the new behavioas to be learned, rather than on the f|/:^ 
rules for participating in a simulation designed by 
someone else. Learning may also take place while ' 
the students are analyzing the situation in order to be 
able to develop a simulation. Student goals and in- 
terests remain the central focus of the simulation* 
Student-developed simulations are usually shorter 
and cost very little. However, a considerable amoutit 
of time may be required for their development, y 

Simulations are equally useful at both the second- 
ary and postsecondary levels. Instructors in post- 
secondary institutions will find that their students 
respond particularly well to instructional simulations 
Students at that level have the maturity to understand 
the deeper purposes of simulation activities and how 
they relate to the real work place Many students will 
bnng to the situation a wealth of personal expenence 
that can be applied to the simulation, to the benefit of 
not only themselves, but to their fellow students as 
well. Higher level skills involving sophisticated 
problem-solving and decision-makmg processes 
may be learned through simulations m a vyay that 
would not be possible using traditional methods. 



Types of Simulation 



tn-Basket ■ , 

The in-basket technique gets its name from the 
mfaterials that are its key element. The technique is 
basically a decision -pnaking* exercise structured 
around a real-worlcf situation. It focuses on a stu- 
dent's ability to set priorities and carry out tasks 
Participants assume the role of decision makers and 
react to matenals provided to them.^such as letters, 
memoranda, and otherpapers that can be found in 
the incoming 
mail or in- 
basket. 

An exam- 
ple of an in- 
basket exer- 
cise might be 
that of a bas- 
ket placed on 
a "secre- 
tary's " desk 
containing 
(1) a letter to 
be typed for 
the super- 
visor within 
the hour; (2) a 




memo to be sent to an associate canceling a 
luncheon appointment; and. (3) a request that the 
"secretary" make dinner reservations for the super- 
visor and a client. The "secretary's" assignment 
would be to decide the order in which the tasks 
should be completed and to perform the tasks re- 
quired. At any time during the exerase, additional 
Items (e.g.. a phone call urgently requesting some 
important information) could be placed in the in- 
baskfet, requiring the "secretary" to consider adjust- 
ing priorities. 

An elaborate form of in-basket activity is the simu- 
lated office setting. Here, a group of business and 
office students assume all the roles of a complete 
office staff— accepting and distributing work, typing 
and duplicating materials, meeting deadlines, mak- 
ing decisions, and solving problems as in a busy 
genial office. The same technique could doubtless 
be applied to other vocational and technical service 
'areas^ 

The in-basket technique provides a meaningful 
situation that requires the budgeting of time and set- 
ting of priorities^for the performance of tasks. It also 
requires the demonstration of the skills involved in 
carrying out the tasks (e.g., typing). Feedback from 
the teacher and other participants allows the student 
to know exactly how well he/she is doing. 
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Equipment 

This type of simulation is useful when instructing 
vocational-technical students who will work with 
equipment in the real world^Many times it is inripossi- 
ble to have the actual equipment in the vocational 
laboratory because of space, cost, or danger How- 
ever, with some type of simulator, the student can 
acquire the next best experience. The design of a 
simulatormust allow the operation to b§ performed in 
the same way it would be in real life, but without extra 
features that might interfere with the basic skills to be 
^learned. The simulator must be designed so that 
users have essential controls to manipulate just as 
they would in real life. 

For example, a driving simulator allows users to 
react to realistic conditions that they might encounter 
in. actual traffic. Feedback must be provided, so that 
the users can evaluate their responses and not coht 
tinue to make the same mistakes. Use of skills not 
central to the experience are deliberately omitted. 
Thus, the driving simulator does not require the user 
to close the car door, stop at a gas station, park in the 
garage, etc. 

^Equipment simulators can range from simple, non- 
functional practice keyboards to something as com- 
plicated and expensive as the famous Link trainer 
used to train aircraft pilots. The U.S. space program 
has used simulators extensively, employing them to 
train astronauts to fly the command modules and 
creating a simulated surface of the moon on a West- 
errrdesert Unfortunately, the problem of expense 
somewhat limits the use of simulators in vocational- 
technical education . I 



Malfunction simulators have relatively complicated 
computerized consoles that allow students to simu- 
late performing a repair task. By pressing buttons, 
students can attempt to locate the malfunction in a 
piece of equipment. The computer then feeds back 
information descnbing the results of the student's 
action. ^ 

Related to equipment simulators is the use of man- 
nequins in health occupations. These ''Chase dolls" 
simulate patients, and they can be used to train stu-. 
dents in »many health-care procedures. Som^ of 
these mannequins are mechanically or electronically 
controlled to react to certain [Procedures m the same 
way as would a live patient. A "Choking Charlie," for 
example, disgorges a piece of simulated food from 
his windpipe when the Heimlicti maneuver is properly 
performed. "Resuscitation Annie" used in training 
students to perform cardiopulmonary resusdtation 
(CPR). - ' 

In addition, computer-assisted instruction (CAI) is 
a rapidly- growing technology with potential applica- 
bility in every classroom regardless of the subject. 
The technolggy, hardware, and software are avail- 
able, and the costs are reasonable and becoming 
more so as the industry grows. Individual units such, 
as Apple and Plato are becpming more com'mon- 
place in schools. Computer programs at present tend 
to be related to ba^c skills such as English and math. 
However, ^the skilfed programmer can create pro- 
granis for any subject. For example, a program can 
be easily created to cover the knowledge aspects of 
any area, using the principles guiding any good pro- 
grammed instruction. 

But beyond that, computers are being used to do 
wonderful things in the area of simulation. An auto 
repair problem can, for instance, be programmed into 
the computer. Individual students, then, can key solu- 
tions into the computer and receive immediate feed- 
back corjcerning the appropriateness of their solu- 
tions without the danger of making errors on an 
actual automobile. Such simulation capacities are 
becoming highly sophisticated. The atomic energy 
industry, for example, tests the safety of its power 
plants not in reality t)ut through computer simula- 
tions. The area of computer simulation, thus, is one 
in which you should definitely keep up to date for 
applicability to your own instruction. 

Case Studies 

Case studies provide a description of a realistic 
problem situation. There are two tiasic types of case 
studies. Qne, which we shall call the case study, 
presents both the problem and how one individual (or 
group) solved that problem. The students' job, then, 
is to analyze how well that individual or group per- 
formed in solving the problem. In the process of 
analyzing another's performance, students test their 
own knowledge as well. 
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A more complex test of the students knowledge 
can be accomplished ^sing what we shall call the 
case situation. The case situation presents only the 
problen) , it is open ended. It is then up to the students 
to analyze and solve the problem as if they were 
involved personally in the situation. 

You can either (1) give the class or an individual 
student a case study or situation or (2) guide the 
students in developing it themselves. The case must 
appeal to students as bfeing challenging, worthy of 
solution, and possible to solve. It must be something 
<amlliar tath^ students, so that they have a back- 
ground of experiences to use !n working toward a 
solution. It must be stat^ interestingly enough to 
gam attention and be phrased in language suitable to- 
. students' levQl of understanding. Of course, it must' 
be related to the lesson objectives. 

An example of a case situation follows: 

John Jones is a salesman who works on a commission 
basis for a shoe store. He has formed a friendship with 
another salesman, Joe §giith. Store policy has been that 
salespeople wilt take tums waiting on customers. John's 
f nend, Joe, has^started taking all the customers by greet- 
ing them as they walk into the store whether it is he turn 
or not. What would you do if you w6re John and needed 
the commission, but did not want to lose Joe's friend- 
ship? 

Students could work on this case indfvidually. then 
meet for a discussion of their solutions. This would 
not only be a good basis for an interesting discussion, 
but would help them to see other points of view and 
explore solutions other than their own. 

Gaming 

Gaming is a type of simulation designed to bring 
about leaming as a natural by-product of the prob- 
lem-solving actions of a gartie. The aim is to mix 
cooperation and competition, as'games do, within 
the leaming situation. Games are stimulating and 
include a great deal of involvement. The conse- 
quences of the students' moves (decisions) are im- 
mediately apparent to students and teacher. Games 
involve actual behavior, rather than hypothetical ver- 
bal intentions or solutions. 

Many games have been developed by commercial 
firms, such as "Consumer" and "Ghetto." However, 
games may be developed by the individual teacher or 
by the students themselves. In fact, the process of 
developing a game may prove to be more of a leam- 
ing experience for the students than the actual play- 
ing of the game. Iri the process of development, they 
have to look at all aspects of the situation. 

Games made by you or your students may be more 
closely related to student needs and the identrfied 
leaming objectives. For example, a homemaking and 
consumer education teacher could develop (or have 



students develop) a game to teach the concepts of 
nutrition. It could be either a board or card game with 
the various elements of riutrition involved, designed 
to instruct students in how to choose foods wisely for 
-optimum nutrition. 




A good deal of information is now available in the 
literature about framegames.^ Framegames are so 
called because they provide the structure (the frame) 
for various games without providing the content. For 
example, a stngle framegame — intended to train- 
might be used to teach an agriculture concept to one 
group and tel^hone procedures to another group. 
The rules and format of each game are established, 
the content varies based on the objectives to be met. 
Framegames can be a flexible Instructional tool in the 
hands of a capable and creative instructor. 

Dormant and Thiagarajan, in their writing and 
through their workshops, offer training in the use of a 
variety of framegames, including Group Grope, Five 
Five, Scifi, ^nd Great Debate. Group Grope is a 
game in which participants exchange and explore 
personal opinions about a common topic. In Five 
Five, teams compete and cooperate in order to gen- 
erate a list and arrange the items in order of priority. 
Scifi is a game in which teams come up with solutions 
to common problems and identify the best solutions 
'through peer evaluation. In Great Debate, p*artici- 
pants take the roles of prosecutors and defendants 
and evaluate th6 pros and cons of a given object qr 
activity. ^ ^ 

The applications of such games to the vocational- 
technical classroom are unlimited. Group Grope, for 
example, could be used to help agriculture students 
deal with an emotional issue such as the use of 
pesticides. Each student would be given four blank 

1 Information on framegames « taken from the work of Dtan© Dormant and 
Sivasailam Thiagarajan, independent peftormanca techrwlogy and training 
consultants for Instnictional Attematives, 4423 Trailridgo Road. Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 
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cards and, on each one, would complete the state- 
ment, "Pesticides should . . . Each student then 
discards hisVher two least favorite statements and 
gets three new cards with statements prepared by 
the instructor. The student arranges thes§^e total 
cards in order of prionty and then goes to a table 
covered with cards and trades until he/she likes all 
five of his/her cards. Each student then selects the 
one favorite card, goes to five other students, shows - 
his/her favonte, and reads each of their favorites. 
Based on this sharing, students team up with other 
students who have ideas compatible with theirs. 
From all their cards, members of each team select 
their five f avonte ideas and devise a bumper sticker 
slogan summarizing these five ideas. The game in- 
volves decision making and group interaction skills. 

Five Five could be used in ^ vocational student 
organization meeting to stmcture students' selectibn 
of fund-raising activities to undertake. Scifi could be 
used by cosmetetOgy students to solve a customer 
relations problem. Great Debate could be used by 
health occupations students to evaluate the ethics of 
a particular clinical assignment. In all sen/ice areas, 
for all manner of purposes, framegames can be used 
to accomplish instructional objectives in a fresh and 
exciting way, with maximum student participation. 



Role-Playing ^ 

Role-playing is an "acting out" of a situation, prob- 
lem, or incident that is of concern. For example, in a 
job training class, conflict situations concerning cus- 
tomer relations could be worked out through role- 
playing. Using this technique, participants assume a 
role in a serious effort to think and act as a designated 
character would be likely to do in a given situation. It 
is especially effective with small groups and should . 
always be set within a framework of group participa- 
tion for discussion and analysis. The audience can- 
learn as much from observing and evaluating as 
those involved in the actual role-playing. In some 
cases, an entire small class of 10 or 12 students can 
participate, taking various roles in, for example, 
a committee of labor/management negotiators. 

Role-playing is an unrehearsed dramattzation in 
which the players attempt to make a situation clear to 
themselves and to the audience by RJaying the roles 
of participants in the situation. To attain this purpose, 
the playing of the roles must be kept close to the 
reality o\ the situation^ but still allow the player§ 
to react freely and spontaneously. The kind of role- 
playing most often used in schools deals with under- 
standing sobial situations and is thus called "socio- 
drama." 
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Role-playing ts frequently used for teaching em 
ploy ability skills, but there are many additional pos 
sibilities where human relations skills must be taught 
and learned. Many occupational areas require skills 
in dealing with customers and clients. Health oxupa 
tions students need practice m the skills related to 
working with doctors or instructing patients in self- 
care. Ih agricultural education, role-playing might be 
used to develop students' leadership skills. 

'Bole-playing is not a magic technique by which all 
teaching problems can be solved. It is an important 
technique that requires skill to use properly so as not 
to produce harmful effects instead of, the desired 
outcomes. When used properly, role-playing can 
accorhplish the following: 

• StimUlafe student interest and participation in 
class 

• Provide a kind of laboratory in which roles can 
be examined and experimented with in situations 
where a semblance of reality exists 

• Give insight into the roles a person plays in real life 
and how effectively one plays those roles 

• Teach students to perform new roles and, thus, 
adjust more adequately to the groups of wh ich they 
are a part 

• Provide examples of behavior, which can be more 
effective than merely talking about the sitOation 

• Help develop clearer communication, for it is 
sometimes easier to "act out" a situation than to 

' put it into words 

• Help students to have a more sympathetic attitude 
toward others and to understand thfeir points of 
view 

• Help students learn to express themselves 

• Acquaint students with problems and possible 
solutions 

• Provide a means of extending emotional insights 
among group members and among groups 

• Demonstrate in advance how students .will prob- 
ably react under certain real conditions 

• Provide a basis for evaluating the students' mas- 
tery of the skills involved 

Role-playing is a simple, but effective, technique* 
for teaching the basic concepts of human relations — 
for gaming insight into why individuals respond the 
way they do in various situations. Role-playing can 
allow students to look at their own actions more, 
objectively. As observers, they can perceive them- 
selves in a role being pj^yed, feel how they would feel 
if treated that way. During the qfiscussion penod, they 
can hear how others feel about the behavior. Any 
cnticism is directed toward a character in a role and 
not toward an individual. 

Role-playing also teaphes the important skill of . 
putting yourself in the other person's shoes in order* 
to understand how he/she will react in a particular 
Situation and why. Thus, it is an important tool in 
helping students learn to get along with other people. 



Role-playing is an effective way to test alternative 
methods of working m a group or handling a situation. 
Role playing can be fun for those who observe, as 
well as for those wrfo participate, and can, therefore, 
often stimulalfe interest. It is a technique combining 
effective learning with an enjoyable experience. 

Role-playing generally has three forms: role- 
reversal, character role-playing, and position role- 
playing. In role-reversal, group members assume 
the roles of the other persons with whom they must 
interact, e.g., the student becomes a customer or 
patient. This provides a way to identify vyith the other 
person's point of view. 

In character role-playing, the participant be- 
comes a specific person and acts as he thinks that 
character would act in that particular situation; e.g., 
the "actor" becomes Mr. Jones, Personnel Manager 
of Doaks Department Store. 

Position role-playing is like^ character role- 
playing, except the facts about the person are not 
given. Thus, one is free to play the role as he/she 
interprets it, e.g., the actor plays the part of store 
manager, rather than a particular store manager. 

The topics for role-playing situations are as broad 
as the area of human relations and problems. Prob- 
lem situations are 
found in the home 
among family mem- 
bers; in the 
school among 
teachers, students 
and administrators; 
and on the job be- 
tween employers and 
employees or be-; 
tween salespeopia 
and customers. Role- 
playing can be as sim- 
ple as a parent trying 
to get a son or daugh- 
ter up in the morning 
or as complex as a 
legislative committee 
dealing with a budget 
problem. 

The following steps should be considered in involv- 
ing studenfS in a role-playing experience: 

1. Prepare the students for the experience by 
familiarizing them with a problem situation they 
can relate to. 

2. Discuss the situation and help students see the 
problem involved. 

3. Onent students to the role-playing technique 
and define their roles thoroughly. 

4. Call for volunteers and select the participants to 
act out the roles 
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5. Give the participants a short preparation time . 
(10 to 15 minutes) to think through the problem 
and the stand they will take. Give each partici- 
pant a name card to aici in identification of the 
role., 

6. Prepare the observers by having each select a 
character or two to foltow.. Later, they can see . 
whether tftey agree with how the* roles are 
interpreted and presented. • 

7. Proceed yitb the role-playing until the partici- 
pants have had time to make their positions 
known. Then, stop while the interest is still high. 
The amount of time will vary with the situation, 
but usually 5 to 15 minutes are required. 

8. Follow-up the role-playing experience with a 
carefully guided discussion. The follow-up 
activities you select will depend upon the objec- 
tives, but the following procedures are fre- 
quently used: 

• Ask participants how they felt when certain 
things occurred. Ask the obsen/ershow they 
would have felt in that situation . 

• Askpartictpantswhytheyactedastheydidin 
specific situations, and pose the same ques- - 
tion to the obsen/ers. 

^ Askwhatthey learned from the role-play and 
how it relates to how they would behave on 
^ the job. 

. • Ask for suggestions for alternative behavior* 
in the situation. 

• Summarize the learning experience. 



9. Repeat the role-play with different students if 
w students are still interested. 

. ' Certain precautions should be observed in a rple- 
playing actiyityas follows: ' * 

• An individual should not portray a role involving 
his/her own personal problenis. This can be 
painful and harmful. In ojther words, a student 
who has an unpleasant telephone voice should^ 
not be asked to play the role of an employee with 
an unpleasant telephone voice during a role- 
playing activity i^erformed before the entire 
class. This student needs help on an individual 
basis, * * * , 

^ When analyzing a role-playing situation, speak 
of the role, not the students playing the role. 
^ In other words, say "the secretary should not 
have . . . ," rather than, "John should not 
have ..." 

• Use volunteers only, if possible. 

• Do not select a situation that might embarrass 
persons in the group. 

• Discourage students from "hamming it up" in the 
portrayal of roles. 

• Integrate the role-playing session into the total 
lesson; it should not be just atime-filler. 

• Help students leave the simulated experience 
with a feeling that there may be more than one 
answer to a problenrv 

• Do not rush the folloW-up discussion, for this is 
an important period of learning. 



V 



Optional 
Activity ^ 



You may wish to refer to the Current Index to Journals in Education (CUE) to 
identify journal articles relating to simulation in general and to its uses in your 
occupational specialty. CUE is a publication, available in most libraries, that 
publishes each month a listing of journal articles — cross-indexed by subject, 
author, and EJ-number— with abstracts. To locate the articles you need for this 
topic, you should check the following descrtptors in the subject section of 
CUE: computer-assisted instmction, games, role-playing, and simulation. 

You could also consider subscribing to a journal keyed to this topic or 
•encouraging your administrator (now if you are an inservice teacher, later if 
you are a preservice teacher) to add a subscription to such a journal to the 
institution^rof essional library. Two such joumals are Simuiation and Games 
and Journal of Experiential Learning and Simuiation. 

A supplementary reference that you would find very useful is The Guide to 
Simulatfons-r-Games for Education and Training by Horn and Cleaves. This 
reference text (700 pages) contains information about 1 100 simulations and 
games available on the market. For each simulation or game listed, the 
authors provide information about what it is^ what age group it is apprqpriate 
for, who manufactures it, howmuc^ it costs, where it can be obtained, and so 
on. All itehis listed are in the low t^ moderate cost range, and most are for a 
junior high to adult audience. The items are cataloged into 25' academic 
sections andB business sections and cross-referenced>for easy use. 
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Another supplementary reference to which you may wish to refer is Simula- 
tions: A Handbook for Teachers by Jones. This 128-page text seeks to "de- 
mythologize" the whole su^ect of simulation— to show its practical applica- 
tions. Chapters in this book cover such topics as wKat simulation is and how to 
design, choose, use, and assess simulations. • j 



Your Institution may have available videotapes showing examples of teachers 
^ . using a variety of' simulation techniques. If so, you may wish to view one or 

A?!!w!I?* H ^^^^ 0* these videotapes. You might also choose to critique the perfomiance 
of each teacher in errfploying simulation techniques, usingthe criteria provided 
in this module or critique fdmris or checklists provided by your resource person. 



■ Optional 

VActivity^ S 




The following items check your comprehension of the material in the Infomria- 
ton sheet. Employing Simulation Techniques, pp. 6-12, Each item describes 
how a particular teacher made use of a simulation technique. After reading 
each item, identify the type of simulation technique being used and describe 
its key characteristics In the space following the item, 

^ • r 

SELF-CHECK 

1 . Ms. Ryckman decided to help her students learn the concepts Invqived In money management through 
involvement in a simulation experience. Rather than plan and develop the experience herself, she enlisted 
the aid of the students. They became quite Interested in the development of the simulation — a decision- 
making activity about money management. It was planned so that those involved In the simulation used 
cards providing different decision-making -situations. Feedback was provided as they proceeded with the 
activity. Not only was the experience fun, but it proved to be quite effective In Involving students actively in 
the learning process, ^ 



2. Mr. Parsley found that several students In his class wer^ experiencing difficulty in diagnosing problems in 
the small engines they were to repair. One of Mr. Parsley's friends had given him a motorcycle engine that 
was still in his basement at home. He spent a few hours one rainyAveekend incorporating th6 engine into a 
simulation activity that helped students diagnose pcoblems and gave them instant feedback concerning 
whether their diagnosis was conrect. 



ErJc - ^ -^3 i4 



3. Mr. Fargen, the agriculture teacher, devised a simulation experience to aid his students in learning the 
concept^of farm nnanagement. In a packet of materials. Mr, Fargen included records, bills, a tape of some 
phone calls, nnennos, etc., that might be part of a famn rrianager's experiences. Also involved were 
procedural instructions and a planning sheet for use as the students proceeded through the experience. 
After a few students worked through Jhe experience, they met in a small group to discuss how each had 
performed the activities in the experience. 



\ 



4. The students in Ms. Conner's distributive education class were experiencing difficulty dealing with 
situations involving customer relations. Ms. Conner decided to use a sinntutation technique to involve 
students and provide them with a comnnon basis for discussion. She wrote several short stories Sibout 
conflict situations involving sales personnel and customers. Ms. Conner gave one story to the students to 
solve inc^iyidually; then they discussed their proposed solutions. 



5. Mr. Page wanted his business and office education students to have some real-world experiences 
involving supervisor-employee situations. However, he felt that they weren't ready for the actual experi- 
ence yet as it would be too threatening for them. In preparation for the real-worid experiences, Mr. Page 
decided to use'a simulation ex^hence. As a result of viewing a film, the students were stimulated to plan 
Sonne situations and then act thenn out to get the feel of the real situation. Those not involved as actors 
served as obsen/ers and evatuators of the activity. 



\ 



Compare your written responses to the self-check items with the model 
answers given below. Your identification of the types of simulation techniques 
should exactly duplicate the model responses; your descriptions of the key 
characteristics of each type should closely match the model responses. 



MODEL ANSWERS 

1. Gaming Simulation: ^ 

• Problem-solving activity 

• Combines' cooperation and competition 

• Student moves (decisions) are immediately 
known, an.d consequences serve as feedback 

• May be purchased commercialjy or developed 
by teacher or students ^ 

2. Equifiment Simulation: 

* • Simulated equipment must be realistic; i.e., in- 
clude same parts fqr manipulation as the real 
, thing and not be obsolete 

• B^aneous details of the equipment or proce- 
' dure may be omitted ^ 

• Usually less expensive than the real equip- 
ment ^ ^ ^ ' 

• Many tirifies less dangerous than the real 
equipfrient 

' • Feedback must be provided jBither by the ma- 
chine, by materials.cor by the resource person 

3. In-Basket Simulation: 

• Includes active involvement ih & mock situation 

• Decision-making process involving the setting 
ot priorities 

• Tests student's ability lo perform tasks and 
cany through on procedures 



• Includes memos, letter, phone calls, etc., that* 
would normally come to a person in, that spe- 
cific position 

• Feedback is provided as student carries 
through on the simulation and in follow-up dis-- 
cussion 

4. Case Study Simulation: ^ 

' • Problem-solving technique in which i story or 
conflict situation is presented 

• Students (usually individually) seek solutions 
to the problem situation 

• Feedback is provided through a follow-up dis- 
cussion 

• Provides a common basis for discussion 

5. Role-Playing Simulation: 

• Volunteer students act out situations to learn 
how they may respond in the real worid 

• Those not portraying roles serve as observers 
of the roles being played 

• Criticism must be of role, not the player, so as 
not to cause emban-assment to students 

• Feedback is provided through follow-up dis- 
cussion involving both actors and obsen/ers 



Level of Performance: Your identification of the techniques should have exactly duplicated the mode 
respohses' your description of key characteristics should have covered the same major points as the model 
responses If you missed sdme points or have questions about any additional points you made, review the 
material in the infonnation sheet, Erhploying Simulation Techniques, pp. 6-12, or check with your resource 
person if necessary. 
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Learning Experiehce II 



0V1ERVIEW 




Activity 




For simulated classroom sitdations^ use or (i^tique the use of simulation 
techniques. 



NOTE: The next six activities Involve the use of peers. If peers are not 
available to you, proceed directly to the explanation of the alternate activity, 
which follows. 

You will be selecting a student performance objective in your occupatio nal 
specialty that lends itself to using a simulation technique (other than 
role-playing) to aid students in achieving the objective. 



You will be planning a simulation experience to aid students in achieving 
the selected objective, using the Simulation Planning Guide, p. 19. 



7 



You will be locating existing simulatioji materials or"lleveloping your own. 



Activity ^ .v*Vou will be conducting the simulation experience with a group of peers. 



■ Optional You may wish to plan and conduct additional experiences using different 
^Activity ^ types of simulation techniques. 
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^Alternate 
^ i\ Feedback, 



Your competency in conducting a simulation experience will be evaluated by 
your peers, using copies of the Simulation Checklist, pp. 21 *-29. 



You will be reading the Case Styjlies, pp. 31-34, and writing critiques of the 
perfprmance of the teachers desQribed. 



You will be evaluating your competency in critiquing the teachers' perfor- 
mance in using simulation techniques by comparing yQur completed 
critiques with the Model Critiques, pp. 35-^6. \ 

... / 



I NOTE: The next six activities Mnvolve the use of peers. If peers are not 

available to you, turn to p. 31 for an explanation of the alternative activity. 



Activity 



Select a student performance objective' in your occupational specialty that 
Activity ^"'^ ^ achieved, at least partially, by employing asimulation technique other 

than role-playing, (In a real-world situatien, youstar^with an objective and then 
select the most appropriate materials and teaching methods. In this practice 
situation, however, you need to select an objective that lends itself to using a 
simulation technique other than r6le-playing.) 



Use the planning guide below, or a plan suggested by your resource person, to 
guide your planning of the simulation experience. Remember, however, that 
this plan covers only the simulation experience; it is not a total lesson plan. 



SIMULATION PLANNING GUIDE 

1. Student performance objective(s): 




I 



2, Concepts to be covered: 

a 

b.. 



3, Type of simulation to be employed: 

4. Roles to be portrayed: 



a. c. 

b. d. 

5. Materials and equipment needed: 

^ a. 1— c. 

-b. - d. 



6, Total time allocated No. of students involved 

7. Conducting the simulation: 



a. Setting the stage 

b. Procedure 



c. Follow-up 
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Locate existing simulation materialis for the technique you chose (eitljiilr 
commercially prepared, or materials developed by another teacbej^or 
develop your own materials if existing materials ate not appropriate forthe 
objective you selected. 




In a simulated classroom or laboratory situation, conduct the simulation ex- 
(>erience with a group of one to five peers. These peers will serve two func^ 
tJOns: (1) they will role-play the students with whom you are conducting the 
simulation experience, and (2) they will evaluate your perfomfiance. 



Optional 
Activity U 



To gairi practice in using a variety of simulation techniques, you may wish 
to plan and conduct more than one type of simulation experience. It is 
highly recommended that you plan and conduct at least one or two 
additional simulation experiences If possible. 




'Multiple copies oVthe Simulation Checklist are provided in this learning experi- 
ence, pp. 21 -29. Give a copy to each peer beforeconducting the experience 
in order to ensure that each knows whatxto look for in your performance. 
Hbwever, indicate that, durirfg the simulation experience, all attention is to be 
directed toward the activity and that the checklists are to be completed after 
the activity is finished. 



/ 
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SIMULATION^ CHECKLIST _ 

Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that each 
of the following perfonDance components was not accomplished, partially — 
accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special circumstances, a 
performance component was not applicable. Or impossible to execute, placJe 



an X in the N/ A box, Rttourc* ptrion 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In conducting the simulation exper^nce, the teacher: 

1 . used a simulation experience appropriate for the objectives to be 
achieved 



the simulation experience 

3. used a realistic simulation situation 

4. oriented you to the simulation experience 

5. clarified your roles or involvement in the simulation activity ^ 

6. provided a simulation experience suited to your needs, interests, and 
abilities , 

*\ 

7. served as a resource person throughout the simulation experience . . . 



tives 

9. involved you in a follow-up discussion and evaluation at the close of the 
"simulation experience 

10. reinforced the major concepts involved in the simulation experience 
during the follow-up 

/ 









□ 


□ 


□ -s 


□ 


□ 


□ m 


□ 


□ 


□ ;i: 


□ 


□ 


■U # 


□ 


□ 


□ fi 


□ 


□ 


□ u 


□ 


□ 


□ fi 


□ 




□ B 


□ 


□ 


□ b 


□ 


□ 





Level Of Performance: All items must receive FULL or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO or PARTIAL 
response, the teacher, and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities the teacher 
needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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SIMULATION CHECKLIST 



Directions: Place an X In the NO. PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that each 

of the following performance components was not accomplished, partially 

accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special circumstances, a o*^' 

performance component was not applicable, or impossible to execute, place 

an X in the N/ A box. RwourctNnon 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In conduQting the simulation experience, the teacher: 

1. used a simulation experience appropriate for the objectives to be 
achieved : 

. « 

2. explained the student performance objective(s) to be achieved through 
the simulation experience 



3. used a realistic simulation situation ' 

4. oriented you to the simulation experience 

5. clarified your roles or involvement in the simulation activity 



6. provided a simulation ex^rience suited to your needs, interests, and 
abilities Ap\ 7 

7. served as a resource person throughout the simulation experience . . . 

8. provided materials for the simulation to aid you in meeting the objec- 
tives s 



Sim ulatiOD^perience 











□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□, 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



10. reinforced the major concepts involved in the simulation experience 
during the follow-up 



Level of Perforrtiance: All items must receive FULL or N/ A responses. If any item receives a NO or PARTIAL 
response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities the teacher 
^needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area{s). ^ 
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SIMULATION CHECKLIST 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that each 

of the Jollowing perfomiance components was not accomplished, partially 

accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special circumstances, a ^» • 
perfomnance component was not applicable, or impossible to execute, place 



anXintheN/Abox. RwourctP.«on 



. . LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 

■ ^ ^ A* 

In conducting the simulation experience, the teacher: , 

1. used a simulation experience appropriate for the objectives to be i — i i — j i — i i — i 
achieved... : U U U LJ 

2. e)|plained the student performance objective(s) to be achieved through i — i i — i i — i i — i . 
thfe simulation experience I I J I I I I I 

3. used a realistic simulation situation : □ □ □ •□ 

4. di^ented you to the simulation experience □ □ □ □ 

5. cleiriljed your roles or involvement in the simulation activity . . ■. a ■ □ □ □ • 

6. provided a simulation experience suited to your needs, interests,. and i — i i — ■ i — i i— i 
abilities ^ U U U U 

7. served as a resource person throughout ttie simulation experience . . . □ □ □ □ 



8. provided materials for the simulation to aid you in meeting the objec- i — i i — i i — i i — i 
tives , U U LJ U 

9. involved you in a follow-up discussion and evaluation at the close df the i — i i — ■ i — i i — i 
simulation experience , LJ I I I I LJ 

reinforced the majo 
during the follow-up 



10. reinforced the major concepts involved in the simulation experience j— j q q — j 



Level of Performance: All items must receive FULL or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO or PARTIAL 
response, the teaeher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities the teacher 
needs to complete in order toi^ach competency in the weak area(s). 
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SIMULATION CHECKLIST 

Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that each 
of the following pe'rformance components ^as not accomplished, partially 
accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special circumstances, a 
perfdnnance component was not applicable, or impossible to execute, place 
anXintheN/Abox. 



Nam* 



D«tt 



RMOurc« Ptrton 



In conducting the simulation experience, the teacher: 
used a s 
achieved 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



1, used a simulation experience appropriate for the objectives to be q 



2. explained the student performance objective{s) to be achieved through i — i 
^ ttie simulation experience I — I 

3. used a realistic simulation situation LZl 

4. oriented you to the simulation experience O 

5. clarified your roles or involvement in the simulation activity LZl 

6. provided a simulation experience suited to your needs, interests, and i — i 
^ abilities \ I — I 

□ 



7. seived as a resource person throughout the simulation experience . . . 

8. provided materials for the simulation to aid you in meeting the objec- 
tives ' 



□ 











□ 




□ 




□ 




□ 




□ 




Q 




□ 




□ 


w 






□ 




□ 


iif 



9. involved you in a follow-up discussion and evaluation at the close of the i — i 

simulation experience I — I 

10. reinforced the major concepts involved in the simulation experience 

during the follow-up I — I 



Level of Performance: All items must receive FULL or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO or PARTIAL 
response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities the teacher 
needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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SIMULATION CHECKLIST 

Dlrtctlbn^: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAU or FULL box to indicate that each 

of the following perfomnance components was not accqmplished, partially 

acconnplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special circumstances, a ^ 

performance component was not applicable, or impossible to execute, place 

an X in the NM box. * w RMOurM Ptrton 



^ LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



in conducting the timuittlon experienoft, the teacher: 

1. used a simulation experience appropriate for thr objectives to be i — i i — i i — i i — i » 
achieved ^ ,1—1 I—I I—I LJ 

2. explained the student performance obiectlve(s) to be achieved through i — i i — i i — i i — i 
the simulation experience I — I I — II — I I — I 

3. used a realistic simulation situation □ □ □ □ 

4. oriented you to the simulation experience^ □ ■ □ D □ 

5. clarified your roles or involvement in the simulation activity . . . □ □ □ □ 

6. provided a simulation experience suited to your needs, interests, and i — i i — i i — i i — i 
abilities .....j LJ LJ j_l LJ 

7. sen/ed as a resource person throughout the simulation experience . . . □ □ □ □ 

8. provided materials for the simulation to aid. you in meeting the objec- | — j j — j j — j | — j 

9. involved you in a follow-up discussion and evaluation at the close of the i — i i — i i — i i — i 
simulation eftcperience I — I I — 1^1 — I I — I* 

10. reinforced the major concepts involved in the simulation ®<perience i — i i — i i — i i — i 

during the follow-up I II II II I 



Level of Performance: All items must receive FU LL or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO or PARTIAL 
response, the teacher and resource person should meet to detemnine what additional activities the teacher 
needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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m Alternate J 
^ActivitV M 



The following case studies describe how four vocational-technical instructors 
^ planned and conducted avariety of simulation experiences with their students. 
Read each of the case studies, and then explain In writing (1) the strengths 
of the teacher's approach, (2) the-weaknesses of the teacher's approach, and 
(3) how the teacher should have conducted the experience. 



CASE STUDIES 

Case Study 1 : The Case Study 

The spring terryi was about to end, and students 
were beginning to plan for summer.^s. Gordon 
knew that several of her cosmetology students were 
looking for summer jobs and would be having job 
interviews with^employers. The dass had discussed 
interviews, but by the questions asked, she felt the 
students would be unsure of themselves in interview 
situations. . 

* Ms. Gordon had an idea. Instead of simply dis- 
cussing interview techniques again in class, she 
would try to use some case study situations. Stte 
spent considerable time one evening preparing a 
long, involved case study with several complex con- 
flict situationsT "There," she ilhought, "that sfiguld 
challenge evpn the best studentSf" 

At tbe^!(eg^nning of class the next day, Ms. Gordon 
handed out copies of the case study and told the 



students to work out their solutions to the problems. 
She didn't want to wagte time with a lot of explanation 
because she thought it would take all their time just 
wori<ing out the solutions. 

The students worked on the case study for about 
15 minutes. Then, they began to grow restless and 
talk among themselves. Ms. Gordon couldn't under- 
stand how they could be finished so quickly. The 
discOssions grew louder, but even though they 
seemed to involve job interview techniques, Ms. 
Gordon was irritated. She wanted the students to 
write out the solutions to the oase study she had 
worked so hard to develop. In fact, Ms. Gordon was 
so disturt)ed that she gave the students a pop-quiz 
covering interview techniques. Furthermore, she in- 
dicated that the quiz would count for their entire 
week's grade. 
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Case Study 2: Simulator Equipment 

When Mr. Gilmore took the position as agriculture 
teacher at TrI-County Vo-Tech Center, .he noticed 
several pieces of equipnr>ent locked in a storage room 
in the farm machinery Ixiilding. While putting some 
other pieces of equipment into the storage area, Mr. 
Gilmore decided to investigate just what was there. 
One of his finds was a small tractor engine. An idea 
came to him as he explored ways to use the engine* 

Mr. Gilmore was in the process of devebpng a unit 
on farm machinery repair and maintenance. He 
planned to teach the unit in late winter so students 
coQId get their equipment in good condition before 
the heavy work season began in the spring. 

The FFA members had been searching for a spe- 
dal project so Mr. Gilmore thought about putting 
their talents to work in a teaming situation. He ap- 
proached them with the idea of building an equip- 
ment simulator using the tractor engine. The mem- 
bers were eager to get started. They worked dili- 
gently, spending extra time on the project. 



By late winter when the unit on farm machinery 
repair and maintenance was to be taught, the equip- 
ment simulator was complete. The FFA members 
had been very creative in their work, using' many 
library materials and asking Mr. Gilmore for assis- 
tance when needed. Two members, especially inter- 
ested in writing, had developed a manual for the 
simulator. Special recognition was given to the mem- 
bers invqived in the project at one of the FFA 
meetings. ^ 

In teaching with the simulator^ Mr. Gilmore oriehted 
the class to its operation by asking two of the in- 
ventors and developers to explain both it and the 
manual. Mr. Gilmore then worked with small groups 
to see that they understood the procedures to follow. 
Students were encouraged to use the simulator in 
practicing the diagnosis of engine problems and in 
making the repairs needed. They received instant 
feedback mechanically from the machine concerning 
whether each of their respqnses was accurate or 
inaccurate. 
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Case Study 3; Gaming 

The students in Ms, David's child-care class were 
making plans to help third graders in an elementary 
school learn good daily food habits. In a buzz group, 
the students were thinking of ideas for presenting the 
nutrition concepts to the third graders. The technique 
they finally selected was a gaming simulation. 

Much excitement was generated and the students 
began the task of developing the garne with much 
enthusiasm. They spent several class periods in the 
art room just making the cards for the game that 
would cover the concepts they had decided to in- 
clude. They also spent a great deal of time develop* 
ing the rules forplaying the game. Ms. David insisted 
that every piece of the game be beautifully done. 
After all, she didn't want to take poor materials to 



another teacher's class. Finally, all the matafials 
were prepared, and plans made for playing the game 
with the elementary class. 

The third graders were excited to have all the "new 
teachers" and to get to play a game. Two child-care 
students worked with each group of four third graders 
in Explaining the rules and sen/ing as resource per- 
sons as the game was played. 

After about ten minutes, interest began to lag. 
Soon some of the groups indicated that ttiey wanted 
to quit. The students gathered all their materials to- 
gether and went back to their classroom. They were 
discouraged that, after all their work in preparing the 
game, it had been used for such a short time. 
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Case Study 4: In-Basket Exercises 

Mr. Ross, the business instructor, received a 
packet of in*basket ^innulation materials frbm a pub- 
lishing company on a trial basis, Mr, Ross quickly 
looked through the niaterials and decided to use 
them the next day with a class. Although Mr. Ross 
had never used the in-basket technique before, he 
had heard about it. He thought it would be easy 
enough to do if he read through the directions as he 
presented the materials to the students. 



At the beginning of class the next day Mr. Ross 
read the directions to the students and handed out 
the in-basket items. The students attempted to follow 
his directions, but soon became confused. They be- 
gan to ask Mr. Ross questions that he couldn't an- 
swer. Finally in exasperation, he said, "Ldon't think 
these are very good materials anyway. They are just 
something the company wants to sell. They are too 
complicated, and I'm going to send'them back with 
the suggestion that they make them simpler to use." 



L 
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Compare your written critiquesof the instructors' performance with the model 
critiques given below. Your responses need not exactly duplicate the model 
responses; however, you. should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL CRITIQUES 

Case Study 1: 

If Ms. Gordon really wanted to involve her students 
as they learned about interview techniques, role- 
playing would have been a better technique to use. In 
a role-play, they could have acted out different in- 
terview situations. 

However, since she did select the case study tech- 
nique, she could have conducted it more effectively 
with her dass. Although Ms, Gordon may>t^ve had 
the perfomnance objective in n^ind, she neglected to 
explain it to the students. Ms. Gordon, in her attejnpt 
not to waste time, did not set the stage for the case 
study technique. The students had no guidance in 
the procedures they were to follow, nor the objectives 
they were to attain. Therefore, as soon as they had 
read the story, they begaa to discuss it with those 
around them, instead of first writing out their solu- 
tions to discuss later in a follow-up (if Ms. Gordon 
intended to have one). 

Evidently, the students were interested in learning 
atDOut interview techniques since the talk among 
themselves was on that subject. Here was a golden 
opportunity for Ms. Gordon ti> have acted as a re- 
source person and aided studJiPb in achieving ob- 
jectives, instead of getting angry and giving a quiz as 
a punishment — a poor choice in any case. 

Case Study 2: 

Mr. Gilmore seems to be a creative teacher who 
used the resources available to involve students in 
the teaching-learning process. They were Involved 
from the planning stages through to the use of the 
simulator. He gave them recognition when it was due 
and involved them in teaching others. Orientation 
was given, and students were aided in small groups. 
Then, they were encouraged to use the simulator for 
individual instruction, Mr, Gilmore served as a re- 
source person throughput, but still gave the students 
opportunity for creativity. — 



Case Study 3: 

The project with the third graders had a successful 
beginhing and could have ended just as well with a bit 
more plarining on Ms, David's part. The objectives 
seemed to be clear to students, and they were in- 
volved in the project from the beginning. 

The problem seemed to start when Ms. David in- 
sisted on perfect materfals. A vas^ amount of time 
was spent on ttieir preparation. Alsb, she evidently 
did not prepare the students for ttie fact ttiat ttiird 
graders have a much shorter interest span tiian older 
students. Thus, they would be interested in working 
with any technique for only a short period. 

Involving the third graders in tiie preparation of tiie 
materfi^ls would have been an excellent idea. Their 
interest probably .could have been maintained for a 
longer time, and tiiey could have l^amed nutiition 
concepts in the process. / 

Either a follow-up on the game was not planned, or 
it was not carried out. The lesson simply ended when 
the youngsters got tired of playing tiie game. The 
reinforcement of concepts and the summarization of 
key ideas were overlooked in the learning process. 



Case Study 4: 

Mr. Ross didn't give the in-basket materials a fair 
trial. Neither was this approach fair to the students in 
his class. Since Mr. Ross had neVer used the in- 
basket technique before, he needed to review the 
materials thoroughly, make sure they related to tiie 
Jesson objectives, and plan iri detail tiie process of 
conducting the experience. Of course, he couldn't 
orient ttie students nor answer ttieir questions if he 
didn't understand it himself. 

The in-basket technique can be' a stimulating 
teaching-learning tool. It could have been used suc- 
cessfully witlh Mr, Ross's students if he had taken 
time to study the packet of materials, even, at the 
expense of delaying tiie simulation lesson. He was 
not prepared to direct tiie instruction proposed in tiie 
packet, ThJfe, the instmction did not succeed. Blam- 
ing tiie failure or) tiie materials and the technique 
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could result in making those students reluctant to try not only linniting the techniques he will use, but en- 
it again as part of another class. Consequently, he is couraging the students to be wary of new techniques. 



Level of Pertormance: Your written critiques of the instructors' performance should have covered the same 
major points as the model critiques^ If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points 
you made, review the material in ttie infomiation sheet, Employing Simulation Techniques, pp. 6-12, or 
check with your resource person if necessary. • ^ 
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Learning Experience III 



OVERVIEW 




V optional ^ 
Activity m 






For simulated classroom situations, use or critique/describe the use of 
role-playing techniques. u 



You may wish to read one or both of the following supplementary references: 
Clark and Starr, Secondary School Teaching Methods, pp. 235-241 ; and/or 
Maier, Solem, and Maier, The Role-Play Technique: A Handbook for Manage- 
ment and Leadership Practice. 



NOTE: The next five activities involve role-playing with peers, if peers are not 
.available to you, proceed directly to the explanation of the attemate activity, 
which follows. 



You will be selecting a student performance objective in your occupational 
specialty' that lends itself to using a role*playing activity to aid students in 
achieving the objective. 



You will be planning the rolei^laying activity to aid students in achieving the 
selected objective, using the Role-Playing Guide, p. 40. 




You will be locating existing role-playing materials or developing your own. 
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Activity You will be conducting the rdle-playing activity with a group of peers. 




V 



AlternitB 

Activity 
7 




Your competency in conducting a role-playing activity will be evaluated by your . 
peers, using copies of the Role-Playing Checklist, pp, 43-51 , 



You will be reading the Case Studies, pp, 53-54. and (1 ) writing a critique of 
ttie performance of the first teacher described and (2) completing the secorxl 
case study to provide an example of the correct procedure. 



you will be evaluating your competency in responding to the Case Studies 
by comparing your completed responses with the Model Responses, p^55. 
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Optional 



Acttvity m 



For further information on Using role-playing activities inTfTeclassroom, you 
may wish to read Clark and Stan^, Secondary School Teaching Methods, 
pp. 235-241 ; and/or Maier, Solem, and Maier, The Role-Play Technique: A 
Handbook for Management and Leadership Practice. Each of these sources 
has applicability for both secondary and postsecondary teaching; however, 
the^ Maier et al. text should prove especially valuable to the postsecondary 
instructor. The text provides complete instructions for a number of situations 
involving problems and conflicts associated with job supervision and employ- 
ment conditions in general. The situations are carefully described and the 
roles to be played are developed in detail. Sample titles of the role-plays 
included are "The Frustrated Supervisor," "The Use of Office Phones," "The 
Problem of Overtime," and "The Promotion^lnterview." 



NOTE: The next five activities involve rol^-playing with peers. If peers are not 
available to you, turn to p. 53 for an explanation of the alternate activity. 




Select a student performance objective in your occupational specialty that 
C0uld4>8 achieved, at least partially, by conducting a role-playing activity. (In a 
real-world situation, you start 'with an objective and then select the most 
appropriate materials and teaching methods. In this practice sitCiatlon, hovy- 
ever, you need to select an objective that lends Itself to using a role-playing 
activity.) 
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Use the planning guide below; or a plan suggested by your resource person, to 
guide your planning^of the rolei)laying activity. Renriember, however, that this 
plan covers only the role-playing activity; it is not a total lesson plan. 



ROLE-PLAYING PLANNING GUIDE 

Hi Student performance objective(s): i 



ce^ji 



2. Concepts to be covered: 



3* Type of simulation to be employed: 
4. Roles to be portrayed: 

a. 

b. 



5. Materials and equipment needed: 

a. ! 

bJ 



6. Total time allocated 



7. Conducting the simulation: 
a. Setting the stage 



b. Procedure 



c. 
d. 

c. 
d. 



* No. of students involved 



^-'-^ c. Follow-up 
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Locate existing rolCKpl^ying materials (either commerdalty prepared or/na- 
teriais developed by another teacher), or develop your own materials if exist* 
ing materials are not appropriate for the objective you selected. 



In a simulated classroom or laboratory situation, conduct the role-playing 
activity with a group of two to five peers. These peers will serve two functions: 
( 1 ) they will role-play the students with whom you are conducting the role*play 
activity, and (2) they will evaluate your perfomnance. 



Multiple copies of the Role*Playing Checklist are provided in this learning 
. experience, pp. 43-51. Give a copy to each peer before conducting the 

rolei)laying activity in order to ensure that each knows what to look for in your 

perfomiance. However, indicate that, during the role-playing-activity, all atten- 
. tion is to be directed toward the activity and ttiat ttie checklists are to be 

completed after the activity is finished. 
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ROLE -PLAYING CHECKLIST^ 



Dlrtctions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that ^ 

each of the following performance components was not accpmplished, . 

partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- ott. 

cumstances, a performancecomponentwas not applicable, or impossible v 

to execute, place an X in the HI A box. RMourc«fw — 



. LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 













in conducting the role-piaying activity, the teacher: 

1 . devised a role-playing activity that was appropriate for the objectives to 
be achieved 


□ 




r' 1 

□ 




2. explained the student performance objective(s) to be achieved through 
the role-playing activity v. . . . 


r ' 1 

□ 


* 

□ 




□ 


3. provided a role-playing situation suited to your needs, interests, and 
abilities 


□ • 


□ 


□ 




4. oriented you to the role-playing situation 


P' 


□ 


□ 




5. selected volunteers to be the actors or partidpants in the role-playing 
activity 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


6. sen/ed as resource person throughout the role-playing activity 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ , 


7. directed the role-playing activity toward a positive conclusion, leavings 
you with a feeling that the situation can be solved ^ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


8. terminated the role-playing activity after participants had time to portray 
th^ir positioogid while interest was still high 

9. oriented obsen/ers to their function during the role-playing activity 


□ 
□ 


□ 
□ 


□ 
□ 


□ 


10. involved you in a follow-up discussion at the close of the role-playing 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


11. reinforced the major concepts of the role-playing activity during the 
follow-up 


□ 


□ 


□ 





Level of ^Performance: All items must receive FULL or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities the 
teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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ROLE -PLAYING CHECKLIST 



DlrMtkont : Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 

each of the following performance components was not accomplished, 

partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- ^ 

cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or im possible 

to execute, place an X in the N/A box. , 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



in conducting the rote-playing activity, the teacher: 
1 . devised a role^playing activity that was appropriate for the objectives to 
be achieve 




2. explained the student perfonnance objective(s) to be achieved through 
the role-playing activity 

3. provided a role-playing situation suited to your needs, interests, and 
abilities r 

4. oriented you to the role-playing situation 

5. selected volunteers to be the actors or participants in the role-playjig 
activity 

6. served as resource person throughout the role-playing activity 

7. diipcted the role-playing activity toward a positive conclusion, leaving 
you with a feeling that the situation can be solved 

8. temninated the role-playing activity after participants had time to portray 
their position and while interest was still high 

9. oriented observers to their function during the role-playing activity 

10. involved you in a follow-up discussion at the close of the role-playing 
activity ' 

11. reinforced the major concepts of the role-playing activity during the 
follow-up [ 



Level of Performance: All items must receive FULL or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher gnd resource person should meet to detemiine what additional activities the 
teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 

/ 



n 


n 

1 1 


□ iB 


□ 


□ 


□ P 


□ 


□ 


□ IB 


□ 


□ 


□ B 


□ 


□ 


□ 1; 


□ 


□ 


□ :i 


□ 


□ 


□ M 


□ 


□ 


□ m 


□ 


□ 


□ G 


□ 


□ 


□ p 


□ 


□ 


□ 3E3 
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ROLE -PLAYING CHECKLIST 



Dirtctions: Place an X in the NO. PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 

each of the following performance components was not accomplished, 

partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- ^ 
cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 



to execute, place an X in the N/A box. RMourc* Pir«on 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In conducting the role-playing activity, the teacher: 

1 . devised a role-playing activity that was appropriate for the objectives to 
be achieved 

2. explained the student perfonmance objective(s) to be achieved through 
the/ole-playing activity ^. . 

3. provided a role-playing situation suited to your needs, interests, and 
abilities » , 

4. oriented you to the role-playing situation 

5. selected volunteers to be the actors or participants in the role-playing 
activity ... 

6. served as resoi4(ce person throughout the role-playing activity 

7. directed the role-playing activity toward a positive conclusion, leaving 
you with a feeling that the situation can be solved 

8. tenminated the role-playing activity after participants had time to po^ 
^ their position and while interest was still high 

9. oriented obsen/ers to their function during the*role-playing activity 

10. involved you in a follow-up discussion at the close of the role-playing 
activity ^ 

11. reinforced the major concepts of the role-playing activity during the 
follow-up 



\ 



n 
1 1 


n n 

1 1 1 1 


n 


□ 


□ □ 


0 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


O 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


o 


□ □ 


□ 



Level of Performance: All items must receive FULL or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities the 
teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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ROLE -PLAYING CHECKLIST 



DiracHons: Place an X in the NO. PARTIAL, or. FULL box to indicate that 

each of the following performance components was not accomplished, 

partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. \U because of special cir- ^.t* 
cumstances. a performance component was not applicable, or impossible _ 
to execute, place an X in the N/ A box. ntissa* p*non 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In conducting the rolei^laying activity, the teacher: 

1. devised a role-playing activity that was appropriate for the objectives to i — i i — i i — i ffrfi 
beachie^'ed LJ LJ LJ \yii 

2. explained the student performance obj0ctive(s) to be achieved through i — i i — i i — i ' i[r|ij| 
the role-playing activity I — I I — I LJ- .li^I 

3. provided a role-playing situation suited to your needs, interests, and i — i i — i i — |/^;if:^< 
abilities 7 LJ ^ LJ LJ ^ 

4. Oriented you to the role-playing situation 



□ □ □ s 



5. selected volunteers to be the actors or participants in the role-playing x-n i — i i — \ f0it 
activity LJ LJ LJ 



u VUIUIIIC70I9 lu u%3 uio auiui o ui pcuuuipcuiio III uio lui^piayiii^ | | | ^ ~^ . 

activity 

6. served as resource person Oiroughout the role-playing activity . . □ □ □ a: 

7. directed the role-playing activity toward a positive conclusion, leaving 



aireaeo me roie-piaying acuvny lowara a posrave conclusion, leavmg i — i i — i i — i 

you with a feeling that the situation can be solved . I I I I I — I 

8. temiinated the role-playing activity after participants hadtime to portray r — ■ i — i i — i :r^- 
their position and while interest was still high [. j I — I I — I I — I ^^j^ 

9. oriented observers totheirfunction during the role-playing activity . ..a □ □ H 



10. involved you in a follow-up discussion at the close of the role-playing 



activity 

11. reinforced the major concepts of the role-playing activity during thj 
follow-up 



?nD a □ a 



Level of Performance: All items must receive FULL or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should fneet to determine what additional activities the 
teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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ROLE -PLAYING CHECKLIST 



DlrMtlOM: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL or FULL box to indicate that 

each of the following performance connponents was not accomplished, 

partially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- 
cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 



to execute, place an X in the N/A box. R«ourc« p«r»on 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 




In conducting the role-playing activity, the teacher: 



1 . devised a role-playing activity that was appropriate for theobjectives to 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2. explained the student performance objective(s) to be achieved through 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


3, provided a role-playing situation suited to your needs, interests, and 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


5. selected volunteers to be the actors or participants* in the role-playing 


□ 


□ 


□ 




6. served as resource person throughout the role-playing activity 


□ 


□ 


□ 




7. directed the role-playing activity toward a positive conclusion, leaving 
you with a feeling that tJie situation can be solved 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


8. temninated the role-playing activity after participants+iad time to portray 
their position and while interest was still high 


□ 


□ 


□ 


D 


9. oriented obsen/ers to their function during the role-playing activity — 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


10. involved you ip a follow-up discussion at the close of the role-playing 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


11. reinforced the major concepts of the role-playirjo activity during the 


□ 




□ 


□ 



Level of Performance: All items must receive FULL or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person shou Id meet to determine what additional activities the 
teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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Alternate \ 
^Activity Mm 



In the following case studies, the first describes how one vocational teacher 
planned and conducted role-playing activities wrth her Students. The second 
provides an open-ended description of another teacher's use of the technique. 
Read the case studies, and respond in writing to the questions following 
each case study. ^ 



CASE STUDIES 

Case Study 1 f 

As a student teacher in homemaking and con- 
sumer education, Ms. Lloyd had been having a 
problem stimulating students' interest and getting 
them inVQived in a unit on family relations. When 
she discussed this concern with the supervising 
teacher, he suggested the use of the role-playing 
technique. 

Ms. Lloyd was pleased that her problems were 
solved. She decided to conduct an hour-long role- 
playing session for her class the next day instead of 
using her original lesson plan. 

At the beginning of class, Ms. Uoyd said, ''Class, 
we're going to role-play a family situation today to 
make our lesson more interesting. I know you are 
I going to like it. Jane, you play the mother Joe, you be 
the father Betty, Bill, and Sue, you be the kids. Now, 
pretend you^ are all discussing what hours you kids 



have to be in at night. Go ahead and role-play. Then, 
we'll talk about what you did." 

The students went through the-motions of acting 
out the situation for about ten minutes. Then they 
seemed to run out of anything to say. They began to 
laugh andicut-up. Most of the remainder of the stu- 
dents were talking and reading. 

Ms. Uoyd was discouraged that the technique sug- 
gested by the supervising teacher proved to be such 
a disaster in her classroom. She decided that role- 
playing just must not be a good technique for her 
class. 



Wh^t suggestions could you give Ms. Uoyd for the, 
use of role-playing? 



4 — 
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Case Study 2: 

Mr. Eaton, food service instructor, wanted to In- 
volve his students in some experiences that would 
help prepare them for some of the r§al-worfd situa- 
tions involving human relations they would undoubt- 
edly encounter. As he was preparing his lesson plan, 
he decided -that role-playing would t>e a^ood tech- 
nique to use to aid students In meeting the objectives. 

Mr. Eaton carefully planned the use of the role- 
playing technique with his students. He incorporated 
it into the total lesson, allowing time at the beginning 



to properly set the stage, and at the end to have a 
follow-up discussion. ... '.^^ 
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Compare your written responses to the case studies with the model responses 
given below. Your answersmeed not exactly di^licate the model answers; 
however, you should have covered the same maior points. 



MODEL RESPONSES * 

Case Study 1: 

Rrst of all, Ms. Uoyd didn't seem to understand the 
planning, implementing, and follow-up procedures 
required for role-playing. This became evident when 
she decided to substitute an hour-long role-playing 
session for her original lesson plan. Instead, she 
should have revised her lesson plan t<5 include the 
role-playing technique. Role-playing should not con- 
tinue for an hour unless there is considerable inter- 
est, different students are used to play the situation, 
or a variety of different situations are used. 

" Ms. Uoyd neglected to set the stage for the role- 
playing experience or to explain the purpose and 
procedures of ffie technique to the students. She 
immediately assigned roles, instead of asking for 
volunteers. And, she proceeded with the rOle-playing 
without giving the actors time to think through the 
situation or briefing the observers on their function, 

the students didn't take therole-playing seriously, 
probably because they did not understand its pur- 
pose nor what they were to do. Finally, there was no 
follow-up discussion to clarify what had been 
learned. Thus, students left from a chaotic situation 
without having nriet the lesson objectives. 



Case Study 2? 

In conducting the role-playing activity according to 
his carefully made plans, Mr. Eaton set the stage by 
e4>laining the importance of human relations in the 
world of work. He suggested that the students prac- 
^e some of the possible situations in which they 
might be involved in the real world. An explanation of 
the role-playing technique aided in assuring the stu- 
dents that it was a way of practicing their responses 
without the pressure that often comes from being in a 
real situation, 

Mr, Eafon described ah employer/employee situa- 
tion, and volunteers were requested to portray the' 
^ roles. Selections were made, and the actors were 
given a few minutes to think through-the-situation 
and, in general, to plan their responses. During their 
planning time, Mr. Eaton was explaining to the ob- 
servers what their function should be during the role- 
playing activity, Mr, Eaton again reassured the actors 
to set them at ease, reminding them, howeyer, that 
this was a learning situation, not just afun time, ' « 

With all the plans made, the role-play proceed, 
until each player had made his or he rjx psition clear/ 
Then, the role-play was terminated whilelnferest wsfs 
still high, Mr, Eaton moved directly into a follow-up 
discussion. This led to a request by the students to 
role-play other experiences in future classes. 

Mr, Eaton was impressed with the seriousness 
displayed by the students during the learning situa- 
tion and the mature way they had responded to the 
situations involved. He felt role-playing was an excel- 
lent technique to give students experiences before 
they reached the real world. 



Level^of Performance: Your written responses should have covered the same major points as the model 
responses. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points you made, review the 
material in the infomiation sheet. Employing Simulation Techniques, pp. 6-12, or check with your resource 
person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience IV 

» 

> FINAL EXPERIENCE 




In an actual teaching situation/ employ simulation techniques. 



{ * 

As you plan your lessons, decide when role-playing and at least one other 
simulation tedinique (case studies, simulator equipment, gaming, or in-basket 
exercises) could be used effectively to aid in meeting the lesson objectives/ 
Based on those decisions, employ simulation techniques: This will include — 

• selecting, modifying, or developing lesson plans that include each of 
these simulation techniques 

— • locating or developing the necessary simulation materials 

• pre senting the lessons to the class _ 

NOTE: Your resource personjnay want you to submit your written lessoru 
plans to him/her for evaluation beford yoU present your lessons. It may be 
helpful for your resource person to use the TPAF from Module B-4, Develop a 
i Lesson Plan, to guide tiis/her evaluation. 



Activity 




Arrange in advance to have your resource person obsen/6 your performance 
in conducting a role-playing activity and in employing one other simulation 
technique.', 

Your total competency will be assessed by your resource person, using the 
Teacher Perfomnance Assessment Fomn, pp; 59-60. 

Based upon the criteria specified in this assessment instrument, your resource 
person will determine whether you are competent in employing simulation 
techniques. 



*Fof a definition of 'actual teaching situation." see the insKJe back cover 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Employ SimulationTechniques (C-5) 



Dirtctiont: Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 

an X in the appropriate box under the LEVELOF PERFORMANCE head ing. ^tte 

If, because of special circumstances, a performance component was not _^ 

applicable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In conducting the role-playing activity, the teacher: 

1 . devised a role-playing activity that was appropriate for the 
objectives to be achieved 



2. explained the student performance objective(s) to be 
achieved through the role-piaying activity 



3. provided a role-playing situation suited to the needs, i — i i — i i — i i — i ^f|^?||plS 
interests, and abilities of the students < Jr-i 

4. oriented students to the role-playing s 

5. selected volunteers to be the actors or participants in the | — | | — | | — | | — | , (S^t'iJj 
role-playing activity 



6. served as a ^resource person throughout the role-playing 
activity 

7. directed the role-playing activity toward a positive conclu- 
sion, leaving students with a feeling that the situation can be 



8. terminated the role-playing activity after participants had | — | | — | | — | j — | 
time to portray their position and while interest was still high 



9. oriented observers to their function during the role-playing 
activity 7 

10. involved students in a follow-up discussion at the close of 
the role-playing activity : 

1 1 . reinforced the major concepts of the role-playing -activity 
during the follow-up 



□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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In conducting the other simulation experi6nce(s), the 
teacher: 

12. used a simulation experience appropriate for the objectives 



13. ^explained the student performance objective(s) to be 
^l^rfiieved through the simulation experience ...» 

14. developed a simulation situation representative of an aspect 
of real life , 

15. oriented students to the simulation experience ' — 



16. clarified the students' roles or involvement in the simulation 
activity 

17. provided a simulation experience suited to the students' 
needs, interests, and abilities 















□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 



18. serve d a s a resource person throu ghout the simulation ex- j — j j — j pq ^__|::;;:: | _ j — | 



penence 

19. provided materials for the simulation to aid students in meet- .r — i . i — i i — ■ i — i i — i i — i 
ing the objectives , I — I LJ LJ LJ l_l LJ 

20. involved students in a follow-up discussion and evaluation i — i i — i i — ■ i — i r— i 

at the close of the simulsfton experience I — I I — 11 — II — I I— I LJ 

21. reinforced the major concepts involved in the simulation r— i i — i i — ■ i — i i — i i — i 
experience during the follow-up Ud I — II — II — I .1 — I I — I 



Level of Performance: All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses. If any item receives 
a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what 
additional activities the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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ABOUT USING THE NATIONAL CENTER'S 
PBTE MODULES 



Organization 

Each module is designed to help you gain competency in a 
particular skill area considered important to teaching suc- 
cess. A module is made up of a senes of learning expen- 
ences, some providing background information, some pro- 
viding practice expenerices, and others combining these 
two functions. Completing these expenences should en- 
able you to achieve the temftinal objective in the final 
learning expenence. The final expenence in each module 
always requires you to demonstrate the skill in an actual 
, teaching situation when you are an intern, a student teach- 
er, an insen/ice teacher, or occupational trainer. 

Procedures 

Modules are designed to allow you to individualize your 
teacher education program. You need to take only those 
modules covenng skills that you do not already possess. 
Similarly, you need not complete any learning expenence 
within a module if you already have the skill needed to 
comptetent. TherefDrerbefore taking any module, you 
should carefully review (1) the introduction. (2) the objec- 
tives listed on p. 4, (3) the overviews preceding each leam- 
mg expenence, and (4) the final experience. After compar- 
ing your present needs and competencies with the informa- 
tion you have read in these sections, you should be ready to 
make one of the following decisions. 

• That you do not have the competencies indicated and 
should complete the entire module 

• That you are competent in one or more of the enabling 
objectives leading to the final learning expenence and, 
thus, can omit those learning experiences 

• That you are already competent in this area and are 
ready to complete the final teaming experience in 
order to "test out" 

• That the module is inappropriate to your needs at this 
time 

When you are ready to complete the final learning expen- 
ence and have access to an actual teaching situation, 
make the necessary arrangements with your resource per- 
son. If you do not complete the final expenence success- 
fully, meet with your resource person and an-ange to (1) 
repeat the expenence or (2) complete (or review) previous 
sections of the module or other related activities suggested 
by your resource person before attempting to repeat the 
final expenence. 

Options for recycling are also available in each of the 
learning experiences preceding the final expenence. Any 
lime you do not meet the minimum level of performance 
required to meet an objective, you and your resource per- 
son may meet to select activities to help you reach compe- 
tency. This could involve (1 ) completing parts of the module 
previously skipped, (2) repeating activities, (3) reading sup- 
plementary resources or completing additional activities 
suggested by the resource person. (4) designing your own 
learning expenence, or (5) completing some other activity 
suggested by you or your resource person. 



Terminology 

Actual Teaching Situation: A situation in which you are 
actually working with and responsible for teaching sec- 
ondary or postsecondary vocational students or other oc- 
cupational trainees. An intern, a student teacher, an in- 
sen/ice teacher, or other occupational trainer would be 
functioning in an actual teaching situation. If you do not 
have access to an actual teaching situation when you are 
taking the module, you can complete the module up to the 
final learning experience. You would then complete the 
final learning expenence later (i e., when you have access 
to an actual teaching situation) 

Alternate Activity or Feedback: An item that may substi- 
tute for required items that, due to special circumstances, 
you are unable to complete. 

Occupational Specialty: A- specific area of preparation 
within a vocational service area (e.g., the service area 
Trade and Industrial Education includes occupational spe- 
cialties such as automobile mechanics, welding, and elec- 
tricity. 

Optional Activity or Feedback: An item fhat is not re- 
quired but that is designed to supplement and enrich the 
required items in a learning experience. 
Resource Person; The person in charge of your educa- 
tional program (e g., the professor, instructor, administrator, 
instructional supervisor, cooperating/supervising/cla^- 
room teacher, or training supen/isor who is guiding you in 
completing this mbdule), 

Student: The person who is receiving occupational in- 
struction in a secondary, postsecondary, or other training 
program. 

Vocational Service Area: A major vocational field, agn- 
cultural education, business and office education, market- 
ing and distributive education, health occupations educa- 
tion, home economics education, industrial arts education, 
technical education, or trade and industrial education. 
You or the Teacher/Instructor: The person who is com- 
pleting the module. 

Levels of Performance for Fjnal Assessment 
N/A: The critenon wgs not met because it was not appli- 
cable to the situation. 

None: No attempt was made to meet the criterion, al- 
though it was relevant.^ 

Poor: The teachei;>stlnable to perform this skill or has only 
very limited ability to perform it. 
Fair: The teacher is unable to perform this skill m an ac- 
ceptable manner but has somie ability to perform it 
Good: The teacher is able to perform this skill in an effec- 
tive manner. 

Excellent: The teacher is able to perform this skill in a very 
effective manner. 
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Titles of the National Center's Performance-Based Teacher Education Modules 



1 



Cat99ory A:- Pit>9ram PtenrWng, Diivttopn^ 

K-X Prepare for a CommurtfySuvty 
A-2 Conduct •Convnunty Survey 
A-3 Report the rmtSr^offtConvnunit/Survey 
A-4 Or9«ni2eer)OccupeOon«IA(MtoryCornmitue 
Maintain en Occ^»bon«IA(^«oryC(ynm^ 
DevelppPyogrwn Goals andOt^iectives 
Conduct in Occupational >^^sis 
Ar^a Develop a Course of Studyjir 
A-9 Develop Lon^-RanotProgrttDpiwis 
A-10 ConductaStubentFotow-UpStudy 
A-1 1 Evaluate Your Vocabonal ProQram 

CattgoryB: Inttructioiial PtannlnQ 

a-1 Determine Needs and Interests ol Students 
Devetip Student Pertocm^Ke Ob^ectrves 
Develop a Unt ollnstuction 
Develop a Les^ Ptan 
Select Student Instructional Matenats 
Pr^Qtn Teacher-Made Instnjcttonal Materials 



B-2 
&-3 
B-4 
B-S 

CattgoryC: Instructional Exectitlon 

C-1 
C-2 
C-3 
CM 
C-5 
C-« 
C-7 
C-« 

C-10 
C-11 
C-12 
C-13' 
C-14 
C-15 
C-1« 
C-1 7 

c-ie 

C-'19 
C-20 
C-21 
C-22 
C-23 
C-24 
C-25 
0-26 
C-27 
C-28 
C-29 
C-30 



Direct Field Trips 

Con^ja Group Otsaissions, Panel Discussions, and Syrnposiuns 
Employ Bramsiooning. Bu22 Group, and Questwn Box Techniques 
Direct Students m Instructing Other Students 
Employ Smulation Techniques 
Gude Student Study 
Dtrect Student Laboratory ExpeneiKe 
Direct Students m Applying Problem-Solving Techniques 
Employ the Project Method 
Introduce a Lesson 
Summanze a Lesson 
Employ Oral Questioning Techniques 
Employ ReN^forcement Techniques 
Provide )nstn>ct)on for Slower and More Capable Learners 
present an Illustrated Ta»c 
Demonstrate a Manipulative Siutt 
Demonstrate a Concept or Pnnctple 
Individualize tnstmction 
Employ the Team Teachirtg Approach 
Use Subject Matter Experts lo Preserrt informaticn 
Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exhibits 

Present Infomnation with'Modets. Real Objects, and Flannel Boards 
Present Information with Overhead and Opaque Matenals 
Present information with FiJmstnps *id Slides 
Present information with Films , 
Present information with Audio Recorcftngs 
present Information with Televised and Videotaped Materials 
Employ Programmed Instruction 
Present Jnfcxmation with th» Chalkboard andF^Chart 



Provide kx Students' Learning Styles 
CAttgoryD: Instnjctional Evaluation 
0- 1 Establish Student Perlomiance Critena 
0-2 Assess Student Perfomiance. Knowledge 
D-3 Assess Student PerformarKe. Attitudes 
D-4 Assess Student Performance: Skills 
0-S Determine Student Grades 
0-^ Evaluate Your Instrudonal Effectiveness 

C«ttgofy E: InstructionaJ Management 

E-t Protect instnjctionaJ Resource Needs 

E-2 Manage Your auditing and Reporting Responsibilities, 

E^ Arrange kxknprovementol Your Vocational Facilities 

E-4 Mantan a Fifing System 

E-5 Provide for Student Safety 

E-^ Provide for the FVst Aid Needs of Students 

E-7 Assist Students m Developing Self^Oiscipline 

E^ Organae the Vocat«nal Laboratory 

E-9 Manage the Vocatiooal Laboratory 

E-iO Combat Problems of Student Chennical Use 

CattgoryF: Quidjmca 

F«l Gather Student Data Using Formal Oata-CoRection Techniques 

F-2 Gather Student Oau Through Personal Contacts 

f-3 Use Conferences to Help Meet Student Needs 

F-4 iWtdelnfonnation on Educational and Career OpportuniDes 

F-S Assist Students in Applying tor Employment or Further Educatkxi 



CattgoryG: SchoohCommunlty Relations 

G-1 Develop a School-<k>mmon<tyRoutKxis Plan kx Your vocat^ial Program 
G^2 GiVe Presentatxxis to Promote Your Vocational Pr6gram 
Develop Broctiures to Pnxnote Your Vocational Program 
G-4 Prepare Displays to Promote Your vocational Program 
G-5 Prepare |^$ Releases and Articles Concerning Your vocational Program 
G-6 Arrange for Television and Radio ResentaUons Concerning Your Vocational 

Program 
G-7 Conduct an Open House 
G-9 Work with Members of theComnunrty 
G-9 Wbrk with State and Local Educators 
G-iO Obtatn Feedback about Your Vocational Program 

Category H: Vocationil Student Organiution ' 



Devek>0 a Personal Phitosophy Concerning Vocational Student 

Organizations 
Establish a Vocational Student Organization 
Prepare Vocational Student Organization Members for Leadership Roles 
Assist Vocational Student Organization Members m Developtng and 4 

Financing a Yearly Program of Activities 
Supervise Activities d the Vocattonal Student Organization 
Guide Participation m vocational Student Organization Contests 



H-1 

H-2 

H-4 

H-5 
H-6 

Category I: Profetslonal Role and Development 

1-1 Keep Up to Date Professionally 

1-2 Serve Your Teaching Profession 

1*3 Oevetop an Active Personal Philosophy of Education 

1-4 Serve the School and Community 

t-5 Obtain a Suitable Teaching Position 

J-6 Provide Laboratory Expenences for Prospective Teachers 

1-7 Plan the Student Teachirtg Expenence 

l-« Supervise Student Teachers 

Category J: Coordination of Cooperative Education 

J- 1 E stabltsh Guidetmes tor Your Cooperative Vocational Program 

J-2 Manage the AHendance. Transfers, and Terminations of Co-Op Students 

J-3 Enrdt Students in Your Co'Op Program 

J -4 Secure Training Stations for Your Co-Op Program 

J-5 Place Co-op Students on the Job 

J-6 Devek}p the Training Atwlity ol On'the-Job Instructors 

J-7 Coordinate On-the-Joblnstnjction 

j-e Evaluate Co-Op Students' On-the-Job Performance 

J-9 Prepare lor Students' Related instniction 

J- 10 Supervise an EmpkTyer-Empicyee Apprectatton Event 

Category K; Implementing Competency-Based Education (CBE) 

K-1 Prepare Yourself for CBE 

K-2 Organize ^e Content for a CBE Program 

K-3 Organize Tour Class and Lab to Install CBE 

K-4* Provide Instnictional Matenals forCBE 

K-5 Manage the Daily Routines of Your CBE Program 

K-6 - Guide Your Students Through the CBE Program 

Category L: Serving Students with Special/Exceptional Needs 

L-1 Prepare Yourself to Sen/e Exceptional Students 

L-2 Identify and Diagnose Exceptional Students 

L-3 Plan Instruction for Exceptional Students 

L-4 Provide Appropriate lnstnx:tional Materials for Exceptk>nal Students 

L-5 Kwdrfy the Leammg Environment for Exceptional Students 

L-6 Promote Peer Acceptance of Exceptional Students ' 

L-7 Use instmctional Techniques to Meet the Needs of Exceptional Students 

L-e improve Your Communication Skills 

L>9 Assess the Progress of Exceptk)nal Students 

L-10 Counsel Exceptional Students with Personal-Sodal Prot^tems 

L-1 1 Assist Exceptk>nai Students m Developing Career Planning Skills 

L-12 Prepare Exceptional Studentsfor Employability 

L-1 3 Promote Your Vocational Program with Exceptional Students 

Category M: Assisting Students in Improving Their Basic Skills 

M-1 Assist Students in Achieving Basic Reading Skins 

M-2 Assist Students in Devek>ping Technk^ Reading Skills 

M-3 Assist Students in improving Their Writing Skills 

M-4 Assist Students in Improving Their Oral Communication Skills 

M-5 Assist Students in improving Thetr Math Skills 

M>6 Assist Students In improving Their Sunnval Skills 

RELATED PUBUCAT10NS 

Student Gmde to Usmg Performance-Based Teacher Education Materials 
Resource Person Guide to Usmg Perfoqriance-Based Teacher Educatk)n MatefUls 
Gmde to the Implementation of Performance-Based Teacher Education 
Performance-Based Teacher Educatkxi' The Stateof the Art, General Educatk>n and 
Vocational Education 
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